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THIRD GENERAL SESSION 

(Shakespeare Club, Monday, May 22, 
9:30 a. m.) 

Joint session with the League of library 
commissions, Mr. Henry J. Carr presiding 
in behalf of the American library associ- 
ation, and Miss Clara F. Baldwin in be- 
half of the League of library commissions. 

Mr. Carr took the chair and after brief 
preliminary remarks stated that the sec- 
retary had a telegram from President Wyer 
which would now be read. 

Secretary Utley read the following: 

Albany, N. Y., May 20, 1911. 
Geo. B. Utley, Secretary, 

Hotel Maryland, Pasadena, Calif. 

Please convey to the members of the 
Association my deep appreciation of the 
expressions of confidence and encourage- 
ment which reached me to-day in the 
message transmitted by you. 

(Signed) J. I. Wyer, Jr. 

The CHAIRMAN: This particular ses- 
sion is a joint one of the League of li- 
brary commissions and the A. L. A. Rep- 
resenting and acting as the chairman for 
the A. L. A. on this occasion, it gives me 
pleasure to call forward to the chair, for 
that part of the program which comes 
under the League of library commissions, 
Miss Clara F. Baldwin, president of the 
League. 

The CHAIRMAN: (Miss Baldwin takes 
the chair). The problem of library exten- 
sion is one in which we are all interested 
and one which we are all trying to solve. 
The first paper this morning is "The ad- 
ministrative units in library extension," 
a comparative study of the library exten- 
sions to the county, state and township, 
and this will be presented by Mr. MAT- 
THEW S. DUDGEON, of the Wisconsin 
free library commission. 

ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS IN LIBRARY 

EXTENSION— STATE, COUNTY, 

TOWNSHIP, CITY 

The most interesting feature of modern 
library work is the unanimity with which 
librarians are seeking to search out the 
unbooked individual — he who has no books 
within his reach — to make of him a booked 



if not a bookish individual. It is now as 
always the aim of all librarians to get 
the greatest number of the best books 
into the hands of the greatest number of 
the most book-hungry people at the least 
expense. In accomplishing this, how- 
ever, the definite emphasis seems at pres- 
ent to be placed upon locating the book 
hungry and giving to them a library re- 
lationship that will enable them to feed 
their book hunger. 

Standard of library efficiency. The suc- 
cess of any unit of any library extension 
system must be comparative. In order, 
therefore, to arrive at a just judgment 
upon the efficiency with which any system 
can be operated or any unit organized, 
some standard of efficiency must be em- 
ployed. Many a school boy reading present 
day periodicals can state with the greatest 
accuracy how many bricks a skilled brick- 
layer ought to lay under the efficiency sys- 
tem of scientific management. He can ex- 
plain just how many pounds and pieces 
of pig iron an efficient man under scien- 
tific management can pile upon the plat- 
form of a flat-car in an eight hour day. 
When, however, one commences seriously 
to study the comparative efficiency of the 
different units of library extension, it de- 
velops that there seems to have been 
established no standards of efficiency with 
which to measure the comparative efficien- 
cy of any of the units under consideration. 

There seems, therefore, to be nothing to 
do but to make a standard of efficiency — 
to search for a standard in the records of 
the achievements of various library enter- 
prises. In this search, however, many diffi- 
culties arise; for books can not be counted 
as bricks, nor can the cost of the library 
work be placed on the same basis as the 
cost of moving blocks of pig iron. It seems, 
however, that four elements must be con- 
sidered in determining the efficiency of any 
literature work: 

1. The book need — the acuteness of the 
book hunger of the person served. 

2. The quality of the book, both intrin- 
sically and also with reference to its value 
to the individual who comes in contact 
with it. 
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3. The frequency with which the av- 
erage book on the shelves is delivered to 
the patrons of the system; and 

4. The cost of distribution per book. 
Just as Frederick W. Taylor and those 

with him established their standard of 
former efficiency by measuring the ac- 
complishment of the average workman of 
average intelligence, performing the av- 
erage task in his trade or branch of work, 
so in seeking to establish a standard for 
library work, it seemed necessary to take 
the average performance of the average 
city library performing the average func- 
tions of such an institution, as representing 
average efficiency. 

It must, of course, be remembered that 
it is impossible to obtain definite results 
in establishing such a standard of excel- 
lence. Two of the elements that enter into 
the standard, first, that of the book need 
or hunger, and second, that of the quality 
of the book, are elements that cannot be 
measured in any definite way. Futhermore, 
until the need of the persons served by 
the unit has been demonstrated and the 
quality of the book delivered has been 
established, figures representing merely 
the number of books circulated by any 
unit and the cost of the circulation are 
empty and valueless figures. To deliver one 
book of great human value to one person 
greatly in need of it at a cost of one dollar 
for the single circulation might constitute 
a more efficient service than to deliver 
fifty less valuable books to fifty people 
needing books less, at a cost of one cent 
only for each circulation. It must be re- 
membered therefore that the application of 
this standard of efficiency, while it throws 
an interesting sidelight on the situation, 
does not always result in an accurate 
estimate of the efficiency of the institution 
investigated. If a library, however, realizes 
that it is costing it twice as much per 
circulation as it is costing some other 
instrumentality to do the same amount 
of work, an investigation of the reasons 
for the difference in cost as well as a com- 
parison of the character of the work per- 
formed is at once suggested, although it 
must be remembered also that this in- 



vestigation and comparison may lead to 
the conclusion that the more expensive, 
less extensive library work, is after all, 
the most efficient work. 

For purposes now under consideration, 
however, we think it will be found that to 
use some standard in comparing the work 
of the different administrative units with 
the work of . the average public library 
doing the average city library work, is 
a profitable as well as an interesting proc- 
ess. In seeking to determine the efficiency 
of these various units, we therefore ask 
four questions: 

1. Do these extension systems reach 
persons who need books as badly as do 
those persons who are reached by the av- 
erage city library? 

2. Do these systems handle books of 
as high a quality as does the average city 
library? 

3. Do they circulate each book as freely 
and as frequently? 

4. Do they obtain as large results from 
the expenditure of their money? 

1. The need of books. Let us consider 
first the question as to whether the need of 
the public reached by the extension work 
under consideration is as great as the need 
of the public reached by the average small 
city library. 

The very phrase, "rural extension," 
raises in the mind a definite conception 
of the isolation surrounding the rural in- 
dividual served. To those who know rural 
conditions at their worst the phrase im- 
plies not only scarcity of books but pov- 
erty of human interests. It implies an in- 
tellectual hunger that cries out for books, 
an intellectual hunger so great in some 
cases as to amount to an intellectual 
famine. 

We think, therefore, that we may safely 
conclude that extension work as performed 
by the units under discussion has in it 
the first element of efficiency in that it 
seeks to serve those whose need of books 
is great — greater far than the need of those 
served by the average city library. 

2. The quality of books. In seeking to 
answer the question whether or not the 
quality of the book delivered under these 
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systems is as high intrinsically and as well 
fitted to the needs of those reached, as 
is the book in the average city library we 
observe: 

The very existence of any of the systems 
under discussion implies that at its head 
is an individual of force and intelligence. 
It is within the observation of all that noth- 
ing hampers a library more than the fact 
that the person in charge is some im- 
pecunious individual whose financial needs 
have been her recommendation for the 
position, or possibly some person of former 
influence whose days of usefulness have 
passed. There are, however, at the head 
of extension systems no "village widows," 
no local "lame ducks" pensioned off at the 
expense of the library funds. The heads of 
these extension systems are not "dead 
ones," but aggressive, progressive individ- 
uals with an intimate knowledge of the 
needs of the people whom they serve and 
an intense interest in the people them- 
selves. In such a leader we expect to find, 
and usually do find, somewhat unusual abil- 
ity for book selection. This ability is of a 
sort too which selects books which are 
not only intrinsically excellent but which 
are well suited to the particular needs of 
those who are to be served by the system. 

Our observation is also that those in 
control of such systems select the books 
to be used in the extension department of 
their work more carefully than they select 
books for the ordinary library work. They 
fully realize that, since the personality of 
the librarian is not back of the book to aid 
its circulation, the inherent excellence of 
the book must be so great as to demand 
of its own weight consideration from the 
possible patron of the system. The book 
must of necessity be an attractive and suit- 
able one. In other words, the book must 
have within itself a vitality which enables 
it, without the aid of a skilled librarian, 
to go out to find a possible taker. The 
librarians in charge of such systems also 
realize that, while it is a poor investment 
to buy a book which will lie idle on the li- 
brary shelves, it is a disastrous investment 
to buy a poor book for an extension system, 
since the selection of such a book makes 



necessary additional expenditure of effort 
and money in sending it to those to whom 
it is of no use. A poor selection for ex- 
tension work is, as the head of the system 
will discover, a greater mistake and a 
greater waste than a poor selection for 
regular city work. Accordingly she exer- 
cises great care in her selection work. 

Serious study group work is also often a 
part of an extension system. This study 
group is sometimes connected with univer- 
sity extension or rather organized educa- 
tional work. Books selected for such ser- 
vice will consequently be carefully and well 
selected and of definite educational value. 

These considerations as well as the ob- 
servations of those who come in contact 
with the books selected for use in such 
systems justify us in the conclusion that 
the books in the systems are not only ex- 
traordinarily high in character, but also 
extraordinarily well fitted for the use of 
those to whom they are to be delivered; 
that their average quality is higher than 
that found in the average city or town 
library. 

3. Frequency of circulation. Having 
found evidences, first that those reached 
by rural extension systems are in dire 
need of the books delivered to them and, 
second, that the books handled by these 
systems are of a high quality, we reach 
a point where we must consider the further 
questions, somewhat statistical in their 
nature, as to whether or not these books 
circulate as freely and frequently as the 
city books and whether the same amount 
of money invested in the maintenance of 
these systems produces as good results as 
money invested in the maintenance of the 
average public library. 

In seeking to arrive at figures showing 
the frequency of circulation and the av- 
erage cost of circulating a book in exten- 
sion work, we find great difficulty in 
arriving at definite results. Those libraries 
which serve both rural and city residents 
often do not keep their rural circulation 
separated from their city circulation, nor 
do they keep the amount expended in each 
distinct from the amount expended in the 
other. We find also that some of the trav- 
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eling library systems do not record the 
exact number of home readers who take 
books from the traveling library station. 
Even those systems which seek to keep an 
accurate record find that the results are 
unsatisfactory in one particular at least. 
While every recorded circulation is an 



quently, and are, in a sense, therefore, 
earning a higher profit upon the capital 
invested. 

4. Cost of service. By reference to this 
same table also it will be seen that the 
cost of circulating a volume in the exten- 
sion work is less than the cost of circulat- 



Cost of circulating Circulation per 



System 

1. Average of all city libraries in six 

representative states 

2. Portland, Oregon (city and country). . . 

3. Van Wert, Ohio (city and country) 

4. Minnesota state traveling library sys- 

tem 

5. Wisconsin state traveling library sys- 

tem 

6. Hagerstown, Maryland (country circu- 

lation alone) 

7. Wisconsin county traveling library sys- 

tem (incomplete) 



each volume 

.128 
.126 
.108 

.077 

.07 



.056 



.052 



volume 

2.22 
5.63 
3.0 

4.07 

2.77 



3.70 



actual circulation, much of the actual cir- 
culation is unrecorded, since the books 
often leave the station without any record 
having been made of the loan. We assume, 
however, in the following table, that the 
actual circulation is no larger than the 
recorded circulation. 

By reference to this table it will be seen 
that these extension systems have dem- 
onstrated their efficiency so far as free 
and frequent circulation of the books upon 
their shelves is concerned. Every one of 
these extension systems has a higher cir- 
culation in proportion to the number of 
books at hand than has the average li- 
brary in the six representative states. 
Particular attention should be called to the 
Portland system which circulates each 
book on its shelves 5.63 times per year 
as against the average of 2.22 times per 
year for the average city library. If, there- 
fore, we take the average circulation per 
volume per year of the average city library 
as a standard of efficiency for frequency 
of delivery of books we can conclude that 
these extension systems are in this particu- 
lar more efficient than the average city 
library in that they have, as it were, 
turned over their stock in trade more fre- 



ing a volume in the average city library. 
It will also be noted that where the figures 
are given for the country service only, the 
cost is less than where it is given for city 
and country circulation combined. We 
wish also again to call attention to the fact 
that the recorded circulation of the country 
work is not as great as the actual circu- 
lation. 

We apprehend that someone will at once 
raise the point that the city library does 
reading room work, reference work, and is 
engaged in other forms of activities that 
are not paralleled in extension systems. 
In view of this situation we have excluded 
from our figures representing circulation 
in extension systems, a very large amount 
of study group work, which corresponds to 
the reference work of the city library. 
This study group work occupies fully as 
prominent a position in the extension sys- 
tem as does the reference work in the city 
library. We have also excluded from the 
consideration a vast amount of the miscel- 
laneous work done by the extension sys- 
tem, such as free distribution of magazines 
and periodicals to lumber camps, to indus- 
trial centers and to reading rooms of all 
sorts, as well as educational, art and Indus- 
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trial exhibits sent out in connection with 
the traveling libraries and otherwise. We 
have also not taken into consideration cor- 
respondence, which in some instances con- 
stitutes almost a correspondence course of 
an educational nature. 

We wish to repeat, however, that we are 
not enamored of the maxim that figures 
cannot lie. We are not disposed to insist 
that any one rely on the veracity of the 
results obtained but simply give the results 
of a rather interesting view of the recorded 
results of this class of work. 

On the whole, however, we feel that so far 
as comparison can be made as to efficiency 
we may safely say: 

1. That the need of books — the book 
hunger — which is met by the extension 
system, is greater and more intense than 
the book hunger of those who are served 
by the average town and city library; 

2. That the quality of the book delivered 
is better intrinsically and better fitted to 
meet the needs of those receiving it than 
is the book which circulates within the 
city system; 

3. That the extension systems circulate 
the books on their shelves more freely than 
do town and city libraries; 

4. That it costs less to deliver good 
books in the book-hungry rural districts 
than it costs to deliver the poor and less 
needed books to urban dwellers. 

To address ourselves more particularly 
to a discussion of the units of extension 
work, it seems to us that these units drop 
naturally into two classes: first, state 
work, and second, local work. 

State traveling libraries needed. From 
correspondence and consultation, we con- 
clude that it is the consensus of expert 
opinion that local extension work will 
never attain a scope and an efficiency 
which will make unnecessary state travel- 
ing libraries. If we had ideal geographical, 
industrial, social and financial conditions, 
including distribution of population and 
population centers, state traveling libraries 
might become unnecessary. 

It has been suggested that possibly the 
state of Iowa was by reason of natural situ- 
ation and industrial development as likely 



to be able to dispense with traveling li- 
braries as any state in the Union. Inquir- 
ing more particularly, however, into con- 
ditions in that state, it develops that there 
are still many portions of the state which 
would be without books if not served by 
state traveling library systems. Those in 
charge of the work assure us that, after 
giving the matter careful consideration, 
they have come to the conclusion that even 
in that state they cannot in this generation 
at least dispense with the state traveling 
library. Conditions elsewhere are such as 
to make the state unit still more necessary. 

In such a state as Wisconsin, to cease 
to work under the state unit would be to 
starve certain portions of the state. We 
have for example, one county which has 
a total population of less than four thou- 
sand with a very small property valuation. 
The only concentration of population is in 
a village of a few hundred on the extreme 
edge of the county. This county has never 
appropriated anything for library service 
and would be unable to appropriate any 
considerable amount. The state, however, 
has stepped in, and by establishing seven 
active traveling library stations has at 
comparatively small cost placed books 
within fairly easy reach of every individual 
in the county. Such a system cannot be 
dispensed with. It only remains to make 
this indispensable unit as efficient, as pos- 
sible, which, of course, is another story. 

Difficulties. To determine what unit 
system is the type for most effective local 
extension work is a difficult problem. The 
investigation along this line might be 
termed the unsuccessful search for the sys- 
tem which is inevitably successful. The 
search was necessarily unsuccessful. As 
might have been expected, the universally 
successful system has not been discovered. 
The system that will make library success 
easy, the system under which few books 
and little money and less effort achieves 
wide distribution of the best literature to 
an appreciative and book-hungry people, 
has not yet been discovered. Every unit 
fails. It is equally true, however, that 
every unit succeeds. Whether it succeeds 
or fails is due to the conditions under 
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which each system exists and the efficiency 
with which each operates. 

Certain essentials. From the data that 
has been obtainable as well as from the 
personal opinions that have been expressed, 
we have been able to formulate a state- 
ment of certain features of an extension 
system which present themselves as es- 
sential to efficiency. 

1. No unit of extension work can suc- 
ceed unless it is gathered around and has 
as a center a library with considerable re- 
sources of books and funds. 

2. A centralization of population and 
wealth found only in a city or large village 
is necessary before there can exist a li- 
brary with resources of funds and books 
sufficient to form a center of a successful 
system. 

3. Each unit for extension work must 
embrace a community of natural solidarity. 
Political divisions, whether they be coun- 
ties, towns or cities, are mere blocks of 
real estate bound together by artificial po- 
litical bonds. Every farm family and every 
farmhouse, however, is a part of a natural 
community. The individual who has lived 
in a rural home knows that for every farm 
there is a city or village which is spoken 
of in the circle as "town." No one is in 
doubt as to what is meant by the word. 
Each farm naturally adheres to some city 
or village as its business and social center, 
and possibly also as its educational and 
religious center. On the other hand, an in- 
telligent general merchant in any village 
or city would take a map of the vicinity 
and with a pencil circumscribe the terri- 
tory which is naturally tributary to the city 
in which he operates. 

Our conclusion therefore is that the nat- 
ural unit for library work is the community 
which naturally centers itself around some 
city or village. No farmer and no farmer's 
family should be asked to travel in one 
direction for their books while they travel 
in another direction for their commercial, 
social, and industrial associations. 

The ideal unit, as we have suggested, 
cannot be an artificial unit. We think we 
may go farther and say that no one, no 
matter how familiar with a community, 



should endeavor to prescribe the exact 
limits to its library activity. A library 
unit is a gradual development, not an arti- 
ficial structure completed according to pre- 
conceived policies, and with definite plans 
and specifications. Most commonly such a 
unit begins as a city or village library and 
extends its borders of effective extension 
service as the demands arise and as its re- 
sources grow. 

An instance of this natural development 
is the system as it has grown up at Port- 
land, Oregon. The process was, as we un- 
derstand it, as follows: First there was the 
central library furnishing service only to 
those who called at the central building. 
As distance increased and the demand for 
books as well as the resources of the li- 
brary grew, four branches in different parts 
of the city of Portland were established, 
all of them, however, in daily communica- 
tion with the central library. Later there 
were established what might be termed 
country branches, eleven in number. In 
each of these there was a reading room 
open at least five hours each day — each of 
these country branches was also in at 
least weekly communication with the cen- 
tral library. To reach a still more inac- 
cessible portion of the county it became 
necessary to establish a large number of 
deposit stations where groups of books in 
the nature of the traveling library groups 
were placed. I am informed that never 
has any city branch, country branch or de- 
posit station been established in accord- 
ance with any set plan. The development 
of the community has created a definite 
demand for each feature of the work, and 
each branch or station has been estab- 
lished as a special demand for it arose. 
The whole territory covered is the terri- 
tory naturally tributary to the city of Port- 
land. The boundaries of political units 
have been largely ignored. 

Opinion evidence. That the ideal unit 
cannot be an artificial political unit, but 
that the unit must change as the situation 
and surroundings vary is borne out by the 
opinion of those who have been instru- 
mental in developing extension systems. 

Miss Margaret W. Brown, of the Iowa 
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library commission, says: "Rural use of 
books must be through a well organized 
center. A single township without a large 
town or city cannot provide sufficient funds 
to give this efficient service or adequate 
collections of books. Therefore, the logic- 
al provision should be through extension 
from a county seat center ... In some 
cases the center for county distribution 
may not be the county seat, but this would 
be the exception and not the rule." 

Miss Corinne A. Metz, of Van Wert, Ohio, 
says: "In an agricultural community like 
Van Wert County, with few large towns and 
with the central library located in the prin- 
cipal town of the county, I consider our 
county plan admirable, but with several 
cities of almost equal size in a county, I 
think this problem might be a live issue." 

Ida K. Galbreath, Superintendent of Ohio 
traveling library department, says: "In 
our traveling library experience we have 
found the township a most satisfactory ad- 
ministrative unit. It seems to me to be the 
best unit for rural library extension be- 
cause all persons are conveniently near to 
the point of distribution. Also, local pride 
in a township library would be much great- 
er than in a substation belonging to the 
county." 

(Miss Downey of the same commission, 
however, in response to an inquiry states 
that it is only in a township where there is 
a village of considerable size that they 
have been able to establish such a system.) 

N. D. C. Hodges, librarian of the public 
library at Cincinnati, writes: "The county 
extension system has been in force since 
1898, thirteen years. It has worked well. 
The small outlying libraries, instead of be- 
ing dependent upon their own resources, 
have at their command all the resources of 
the central library. There is a large loan 
collection of books which are deposited in 
one agency or another in response to spe- 
cial needs of a locality, to be removed else- 
where when that need is satisfied. Finally, 
there is a well organized and central ad- 
ministration in place of the haphazard ad- 
ministration inevitable in a small com- 
munity." 

Carl H. Milam, secretary and state organ- 



izer of the Indiana public library commis- 
sion, summarizes the situation thus: "I 
believe the ideal arrangement would be for 
each city and large town to have its own 
public library and for each such library to 
serve the rural district of which the city or 
town is the business and social center. Thus 
each community would work out its own 
problem and no arbitrary rule would be 
adopted. Some libraries would serve one 
township, some several, some perhaps 
whole counties, and all the population of 
the state would be reached ... If such 
a system were perfected, the use of the 
traveling libraries would be in supplement- 
ing the limited collections in the small pub- 
lic libraries." 

Contributions from country districts. In 
view of the universal permanent paucity 
of funds it is but natural that libraries 
everywhere should cast about for addition- 
al sources of income. It has naturally oc- 
curred to library authorities in many places 
that the surrounding territory which could 
be served by the city library, might and 
should make contribution to the funds of 
the city library as a condition precedent 
to receiving service. 

In coming in contact with the rural au- 
thorities, therefore, they take the position 
that, if the rural authorities will contribute 
to the support of the city library, the city 
library will in turn extend the services to 
the rural residents. We make the sugges- 
tion that in reaching this conclusion rustic 
psychology has not been sufficiently con- 
sidered. Every farmer is psychologically 
from Missouri. You cannot imitate the 
pieman in his transaction with Simple 
Simon, and ask the town or county official 
first to show his penny before you deliver 
your product to him. If you do not demon- 
strate to him the value of library service, 
if you do not, in other words, deliver the 
goods before you make demand for a show- 
ing of the money he is very likely to make 
the same reply to you that simple Simon 
made to the pieman and inform you that 
indeed he hasn't any penny to exchange for 
the library service. I have in mind two 
cases illustrative of this principle. 

In one case a close-fisted farmer who was 
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the controlling spirit of the library board of 
a small city absolutely prohibited the li- 
brarian from furnishing any service to any 
individual outside of the city. He then 
went to the various town authorities of 
surrounding towns and demanded that each 
town should pay one hundred dollars to 
the city in order to secure library privileges 
for its residents. It was but natural that 
the equally close-fisted town authorities ap- 
proached in this abrupt manner made 
prompt reply that they did not propose to 
spend the public funds of the town for the 
private advantage of a few residents. As 
a result, antagonism arose between the city 
library and the country residents. The 
city library absolutely refused to deliver 
so much as an old magazine to any person 
residing beyond the city limits. A child 
who could not present a certificate of resi- 
dence was not permitted in the reading 
room. To a certain extent, the antagonism 
toward the library created an antagonism 
toward the city in general and a very un- 
pleasant and unprofitable condition result- 
ed. All hope of successful extension work 
in the neighborhood of that city is gone 
until God in his providence removes from 
the local library situation some of the ob- 
streperous members of the present gener- 
ation. 

In another instance it occurred to the li- 
brary board that the library could be made 
an instrument for attracting rural trade. 
They proposed to exploit it legitimately for 
civic advancement purposes. They passed 
resolutions freely extending the privileges 
of the library to all who lived in that por- 
tion of the county. The merchants adopt- 
ed the habit of recommending the library 
to all their rural customers. One member 
of the board who was a merchant made a 
practice of taking new customers to the 
city library and introducing them to its 
privileges. He was convinced that, if he 
could make a library patron out of a rural 
resident, he had made a customer for the 
commercial interests of the city. He real- 
ized, of course, that the person who took 
the book from the library would return to 
the city when the book was due. It was 
but natural that upon his return he should 



deal with the local merchants and probably 
take another book from the library, estab- 
lishing an endless chain of visits to the 
city. It naturally followed that the com- 
mercial interests of the city were definitely 
advanced by the library service furnished 
to the country residents. 

The service thus rendered was probably 
as good an investment of city funds as 
could have been made, since the increased 
circulation cost little. But a still more de- 
sirable result was that the country resi- 
dents became not only patrons of the mer- 
chants of the city but warm friends and 
supporters of the library. A point was 
soon reached where the surrounding towns 
became willing to make appropriations, 
which, while small, were probably ample 
to cover the expenses incurred in furnish- 
ing country service. 

Flexible law needed. From the principle 
that a library unit cannot be artificially 
created and cannot always be made co- 
extensive with a political unit, it follows 
that the law relative to the support of coun- 
try extension should be elastic. In some 
cases, it would be well to permit the coun- 
ty to contribute to the city library. In still 
other cases, one village or city should be 
permitted to contribute to the support of 
the library in another city or village, re- 
ceiving in return their traveling or branch 
library service in proportion to amount con- 
tributed. In short, the law should permit 
any political unit to make a contract with 
any other political unit for library service. 
And I believe that for demonstration pur- 
poses at least, any library ought to be 
legally at liberty to serve the people of any 
political unit without charge. 

Resume. 1. Assuming that the efficiency 
of library service depends upon the need 
of the person served, the quality of the 
book furnished, the frequency with which 
the average book is circulated, and the 
cost of the service, experience demon- 
strates that every unit of library extension 
work, state, county, township, or city, is 
capable of being efficiently operated. 

2. Under existing conditions it is for the 
present, at least, necessary to employ the 
state as a unit in traveling library work. 
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3. The boundaries of a unit of local 
library extension work can not follow the 
boundaries of political divisions. 

4. No unit is suited to all needs; the 
unit must vary with social, industrial and 
educational conditions. 

5. The essential characteristics of an 
efficient unit are: 

a. It must center in a library with 
considerable resources of books and funds. 

b. The existence of such a library 
presupposes the existence of a city or vil- 
lage of considerable size. 

c. Each unit must include a com- 
munity of natural solidarity bound together 
by social, industrial and natural interests. 

6. The natural order of extending li- 
brary service into surrounding territory is 
that the value of library service must be 
demonstrated before funds are demanded. 

7. The law providing for library exten- 
sion should be such as to render contri- 
butions by one community to another vol- 
untary rather than compulsory, and should 
permit any political division to contract 
with any other political division for library 
service. 

The CHAIRMAN: The library extension 
through the country has probably been de- 
veloped in California more than in any 
other state in the Union, and we are now 
to hear the story of that development from 
Miss HARRIET G. EDDY, the county 
library organizer of the California state 
library. 

CALIFORNIA COUNTY FREE LIBRA- 
RIES 

What justifies county free libraries in 
California? The answer is CALIFORNIA. 
From the Mexican line, 1000 miles to the 
north; from the Ocean, 350 miles to the 
east; down to hard pan, and two miles 
straight up, every inch of California justifies 
the idea and existence of a county free 
library; from orange groves to snow banks 
every month in the year; from steam 
plows on the plains, to mills and mines in 
the mountains; from gas engine irrigat- 
ing plants in the valleys to stupendous en- 
gineering enterprises among the peaks. 



Single counties bigger than some states, 
where you take a sleeper on a fast train 
at the county line at sundown, and reach 
the county seat only in time for breakfast 
next morning! Our fathers thought of 
California as the land of gold. It is rather 
the land of grain and alfalfa, the land of 
lumber, of salt, and of borax, the land of oil, 
the land of fruit, and fast becoming the 
land of rice and of cotton. Its vast extent 
has scattered its population; its topog- 
raphy has isolated it; its varied industries 
have diversified it; and necessities have 
made much of it keen-witted and intelli- 
gent. 

Why county free libraries in California? 
Climb into a county automobile with me 
and glimpse some of our opportunities and 
responsibilities. Here is the beautiful 
Capay valley, settled by intelligent, thought- 
ful, reading-loving English people, living 
thirty miles away from a library. Forget 
your native tongue now while we go to a 
Portuguese settlement up near the San 
Francisco Bay, where only a year ago an 
attorney said discouragingly : "No use to 
put a branch of the county free library 
down there. The people won't look at a 
book." But to-day they tell me that nearly 
all the children, and at least half the 
grown people are reading. 

From there we would go to one of our 
large counties where until a year ago, 
when the county free library was started, 
there was not one free library privilege 
within its confines, save the state travel- 
ing libraries of 50 volumes. There you 
would see at least eight thriving towns, 
almost cities, eager to be abreast with the 
procession of library supporting towns, yet 
diffident about undertaking the establish- 
ment of what has so often proved a medi- 
ocre institution. We pass farm colony 
after farm colony, growing up all over 
California with mushroom-like rapidity, 
desirous of having the best and most re- 
cent books on farming, but unable to buy 
them while meeting the heavy expendi- 
tures incident to the development of the 
new ranch. 

Has the gasoline given out? Then we 
will stop at one of the many oil leases, 



